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Totalitarianism maintains the complete suffi- 
ciency of man. It sets political power in the place 
of God. .It denies the existence of absolute moral 
standards. It moulds the minds of the young in a 
pattern opposed to the message of the Gospel. It 
sanctions the use of all manner of means to over- 
throw all other views and ways of life. 

—Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
* * * * 


World Opinion. 

Criticism of many of our ways and ideas in South Africa 
is not a new thing. In normal times there is always a 
good deal of it, and where we feel it to be unfair we are 
usually reasonably tolerant of it and content with the 
reflection that people who are not thoroughly conversant 
with our conditions can hardly avoid making mistakes 
about us sometimes. But today, with the aid of the 
U.N.O. sounding-board, it is more severe than it has ever 
been and unfortunately the powers that be, absurdly 
sensitive over minor criticism at home, seem to be in danger 
of losing their heads, together with their dignity, over some 
of the sharp things which are being said about us abroad. 
We cannot help feeling that, however unfounded it may be, 
it doesn’t help things much to stump the country shouting 
““Lies!”’ and threatening dire penalties. The wiser and 
more effective course would seem to be to reflect a little 
first of all, to consider what sort of people they are who are 
airing this criticism and whether they are really of much 
‘account in the world. And then it might be well to sift 


the criticisms a bit and decide which are the really serious 
ones. (Ignorant and prejudiced opinions about a young 
and vigorous and most effective language does not seem to 
be one of these.) After this the most devastating defence 
is always to present the plain and demonstrable facts—and 
to this it would seem that the Rev. Michael Scott has on 
many of his points laid himself astonishingly wide open. 
There remain then the points about which the criticism is 
not so far out, which cannot so well be met with mens 
conscia recti, and which, in our opinion, are so much more 
numerous than they should be. These we must be willing 
to acknowledge, if we are to retain our self-respect, plead- 
ing perhaps extenuating circumstances in regard to some, 
and then setting ourselves with courage and humility to 
the remedying of them. Being human let us all pray to be 
delivered from the curse of ‘‘ face saving.” 

* * * * 
Mr. Havenga’s significant contribution. 

It would seem that there is one member of the cabinet 
at any rate who can see the matter steadily and see it 
whole. Speaking on an occasion when some reflections 
on South Africa’s present position were in order—the 
unveiling of a memorial to burghers who fell in the South 
African War—the Minister of Finance showed a welcome 
and admirable sense of responsibility as a national leader. 
‘““ South Africa”’ he said, “‘ can only defend herself against 
unfavourable oversea criticism by standing united and by 
treating the Non-Europeans fairly and justly. Not only 
should South Africa act in such a way as to satisfy its own 
conscience, but it is necessary to act in such a way that we 
can say to the outside world ‘ It is not true that the Non- 
Europeans are oppressed here.’ We Europeans have 
inherited a great responsibility from the past and the civi- 
lisation we have brought to Africa must be maintained. 
How can we afford to be divided in view of what is said 
oversea and in view of this great responsibility resting 
upon us ?”’ 

* * * * 
Reprieve for the Constitution. 

Mr. Havenga’s influence has been effectively exerted in 
another important direction. He has from the first made 
it clear that he does not approve of tampering with the 
constitution, as his political allies are quite prepared to do, 
by setting aside the clauses which entrench the political 
rights of the Non-Europeans and altering them by no 
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more than a simple majority in parliament. To this 
conviction he has adhered in spite of very strong pressure. 
Consequently the Government, being unable to do with- 
out the votes of his following, has been compelled to post- 
pone for a year at least the much advertised legislation 
which it has been preparing in regard to the Non-Euro- 
pean franchise. From a statement issued in the middle of 
December in the names of the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Havenga as leaders of the two parties forming the Govern- 
ment, it is clear that though both are agreed in general 
about the necessity for altering the present regime, Mr. 
Havenga has refused to proceed by any unorthodox route. 
So action has been postponed until 1951 at the earliest and 
in the meanwhile the Government’s draft bill for dealing 
with the Coloured vote is to be published for general in- 
formation. From every point of view a year’s respite is 
to be welcomed. It will give time for opinions to mature 
and for the whole difficult problem to be viewed with less 
passion. Moreover by 1951 much may have happened in 
South Africa and the world. 
* * * * 

We can do it. 

“* All considerations of colour and race were thrust aside 
and humanity in the broadest sense of the term was re- 
vealed at its triumphant best.” 

So wrote the Acting General Manager of our railways in 
the tribute which he paid to those who helped the suffering 
at the time of the disaster at Waterval Boven. 

We can readily find it in ourselves to do it when the 
suffering is concentrated into a scene of tragedy, as at this 
sad accident or the earlier one near Orlando, for then we 
listen to our hearts without heeding other voices which 
advance “‘ considerations of colour and race.’’ Should we 
not have the courage to imagine that by giving more heed 
to the warm feelings of the heart we shall find better 
guidance towards discovering the true way of survival for 
the less privileged majority of our people ? For we should 
remember that every day in South Africa many more men, 
women and children die because of remediable ignorance, 
disease and hardship than were lost in the disaster at 
Waterval Boven. 

* % * * 
The New Africa. 

We are indebted to the Times for an appraisement of 
the work of the very representative African Land Con- 
ference assembled recently at Jos in Nigeria, which sug- 
gests that a more adequate attitude towards land manage- 
ment throughout the continent is on the way. The con- 
ference devoted itself first of all to a penetrating review of 
the policies and measures for the economic and social 
development of rural communities which prevail through- 
out the continent. The emphasis was chiefly on village 
economy and life, and the pooling of experience and in- 
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formation disclosed that a substantial measure of similarity 
exists on the basic problems involved and that there is 
general agreement on the policies to be adopted. It was 
felt very strongly that a plan must be made to enable the 
continuous exchange of information between different 
areas, and eight particular fields of research and study were 
specified, namely :— 

a. The technique of water control, particularly in 
drainage and in irrigation for land development. 

b. The microbiological population of African soils. 

c. The new pattern of production and the economic 
and social organisation of rural communities. 

d. Methods of food storage in rural communities. 

e. The use of mechanical means for processing food 
products. 

f.. Artificial fertilisers in peasant farming. 

g. Tractors and implements. 

h. Breeding suitable strains of grass and the develop- 
ment of other crops suitable for complete mechanisation. 

It was proposed that instead of establishing a new and 
costly organisation, the bureau established in Paris after 
the African Soils Conference last year should be expanded 
to include the wider interests now envisaged. 

* * * * 
Native School Feeding : some puzzling figures. 

In an official statement for home and overseas consump- 
tion in answer to the “erroneous and misleading state-- 
ments’ to be found in the annual report of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation, the Union 
Government claims that the Native School Feeding pro- 
gramme has been reorganised and that while the vote for 
it has been reduced from £870,000 for 1948-49 to £800,000 
for 1949-50, ‘‘as a result of more scientific methods of 
feeding and by centralising food purchases, it has been 
possible to feed an even greater number of Native children 
at primary schools at lower cost, without lessening the 
nutritional value of the meals.” 

This reads well enough if you do not happen to have 
read also the results of the careful investigation conducted 
by the Institute of Race Relations, from which the follow- 
ing figures emerge :— 

a. Approximately 43,265 children in primary schools 
have been deprived of school meals by the new plan be- 
cause they attend schools on European farms, and about 
161,000 because they are over 14 years of age. 


b. According to official figures about 632,000 Native 


primary school children were being fed before the decision 


to restrict the scheme. 


c. Since it has been decided that schools which were 
not in the scheme before April 1st, 1949 are to be excluded, 
about 111,000 children will lose the chance of benefiting. 

d. About 458,000 children will continue to benefit nowy. 
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which is about sixty two pércent of the total number in the 
primary schools. 

e. From the third term of 1949 and for the first term of 
1950 these children will receive food worth a penny and a 

fifth instead of the former twopence, and any increased 
attendances—which inevitable—will reduce the 
amount still further. 

It is quite beyond our power to reconcile these two ver- 
sions of the situation, but the Government has decided, it 
says, to appoint a commission to enquire into school feed- 
ing for all racial groups, so perhaps some explanation will 
be provided. 


* * x * 


are 


Farm Labour. ' 

If you talk to a farmer about his Native labour it is more 
‘than likely that you will get loud lamentations over its 
shortage or indignant tirades about its laziness. Yet every 
now and then you will get a totally different story, the man 
seems to get pretty much all the labour he wants and, 
what is more, keeps it. And should you ask him about 
the quality of it, he will tell you, maybe with enthusiasm, 
that he has some men who are invaluable and almost un- 
-cannily skilled, especially with animals, while in general, 
though it has to be trained and sometimes to be humoured 
a bit, it is “not so bad.’”’ The explanation of these conflict- 
ing opinions, of course, lies not so much in the labour 
itself as in the way in which it is treated, housed and 
trusted, in the general attitude adopted towards it, in the 
patience and humanity which are shown. The factor of 
difference is most often in the master rather than in the 
servant. 

This is what makes it impossible for so many people to 
read without feelings of deep repugnance and shame about 
some of the discreditable shifts which are adopted to 
provide labourers for many farms ; such, for example, as 
more farm gaols, or the conversion of lorries into locked 
wire cages for the conveyance of Natives to farms, which 
stirred the anger of a crowd in Johannesburg recently. 
(Johannesburg crowds are not noticeably negrophilist, 
but in what other civilised country: would the conveyance 
of human beings through the streets in cages be tolerated ?) 
For it is known that there are many farmers who are 
proving that such things are as unnecessary as they are 
degrading. 

It is credibly reported that the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment is much concerned over the Farm Labour Scheme 
which was started in 1947 to round up alien Natives in the 
towns and steer them into the service of farmers, and that 
the system is under review. On general grounds of in- 
dividual freedom this reconsideration would seem to be 
necessary, while from the purely financial point of view 
there is much to be said for it, This latter opinion finds 
confirmation in the most recent report of the Labour 
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Department of the Nyasaland Government, which points 
out that in 1948 the scheme cost the Union nearly £20,000 
and that against this outlay only 220 “‘ foreign’ Africans 
were sent to farms and 620 to industry. That works out 
at £13 per head! 


* * * * 


Heart-break over Houses. 

The situation in regard to housing is in a mess and the 
large number of people who have been waiting for years 
for national houses must be well-nigh desperate. For a 
long, weary while they were exhorted to be patient be- 
cause of the difficulties being experienced in respect of 
materials and labour. Then when these hindrances 
lessened and the houses did not materialise, they were told 
that the difficulty now was financial, but that this was only 
temporary and would soon be solved in some way. But no 
relief has come and they still wait. What then are their 
feelings going to be now that the news is out that hundreds 
of national houses erected by the Housing and Planning 
Board, more especially for ex-service men and others long 
homeless, are being handed over by the Government to 
the Railway Administration, because, forsooth, that organ- 
isation has temporarily suspended its own housing 
schemes ? Here are people, often with young families, 
who have been “‘ queueing’’ patiently for years to get 
homes, and when at long last their wait seems to be nearly 
over, they see others from outside the line brought in 
ahead of them. Could anything be more unfair or more 
likely to arouse indignation ? It will be surprising if such 
high-handed action is accepted passively. 

* x * * 


Dr. Gordon Mears. 

Dr. Gordon Mears, formerly Secretary for Native 
Affairs, is now living in the Ciskei. He has expressed 
great interest in the first Health Field established by the 
National War Memorial Health Foundation at Mount 
Coke. A Health Field is essentially a sports field for 
Natives together with a very simple Community Centre. 
The Foundation’s first field was opened recently and at 
the first rugby match played on the new grounds the ball 
was kicked off by Mr. Ray Dalton, Vice-Captain of the 
All-Blacks. 


Dr. Mears has now offered his voluntary services to the 
Foundation in supervising the Health Field at Mount 
Coke and in planning the second of the series some twelve 
miles away. 


No better person could have come forward to help the 
Foundation in this matter, because Dr. Mears has a life- 
long record of assistance and encouragement to Natives, 
inspiring in them a desire to make their own contribution 
to their own welfare. These are the principles on which 
the Foundation is operating this new project in the Ciskei. 


uf 
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A Great South African Figure 
Neil Macvicar M.D., LL.D. 


BORN ist AUGUST 1871, 


(Dr. Neil Macvicar, who was Medical Superintendent of 
the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, for thirty-five years, passed 
away in Johannesburg, where for twelve years he had lived in 
retirement, on 2nd December. At a crowded service in the 
Large Hall, Lovedale, on Monday 5th December, Dr. R. H. 
W. Shepherd described the romantic career of Dr. Macvicar. 
Dr. Alexander Kerr, formerly Principal of the South African 
Native College, also took part in the service.) 

NE of the noblest and best men in South Africa has 
passed away. Dr. Neil Macvicar fell asleep on 
Friday morning, and we have no doubt that for him the 
great door opened and he was called to be “‘ far ben’ with 
God. 

To give any adequate narration of his wonderful career 
within the limits of an address would be impossible. It 
was my great good fortune to receive literally hundreds of 
letters from Dr. Macvicar during the twelve years of his 
retirement : frequently two or three came within the same 
week. The last one was received only ten days ago. 
About a year ago also he gave into my keeping his private 
papers, consisting of innumerable printed documents, 
letters and personal notes. It is profoundly to be hoped 

‘that one day this mass of material will be worked over and 

published in book form, so that South Africa may know 
something of the stature of that humble figure whose 
working day was passed in its service. 
only open a window here and there. 

Dr. Macvicar was born just over seventy-eight years 
ago. He was a son of the manse, his father being parish 
minister at Manor, near the town of Peebles, in the South 
of Scotland. He was educated at home till he was ten, 
and then he attended the parish school. This school in a 
rural parish had fifty to sixty pupils in all the primary 
standards and all taught in one room. He attended this 
school until he was fourteen and passed standard VI. Then 
he was apprenticed to a firm of lawyers in the town of 
Peebles. The experiences of those business days all had 
their uses in the after time. For one thing they developed 
his business gifts and his marked power of administration. 
Each day while employed in the lawyer’s office he walked 
to work three miles and three miles back again. The walk 
home at night was often in the dark and alone. When he 
later became a medical missionary in Blantyre, Nyasaland, 
he was frequently out at night and thought nothing of it, 
though the country was infested with lions and other 
animals. Then he carried a candle lantern. The moving 
shadows made by that lantern were said to puzzle and 
deter the lions. 


To-day one can 


DIED 2nd DECEMBER, 1949 


In the days of his office experience also he read a lot of | 
books on Africa. He came to have an intense interest in 
the people of Africa and a desire to help them. At that 
time the Arab slave trade in Central Africa was in full 
blast and his boyish impulse was to practise shooting and 
then, when done with his apprenticeship, to find his way 
to the scene of the slave trade and fight the Arabs. He 
therefore joined the volunteer section of the Royal Scots. 
Regiment, got a nfle and practised shooting. We do not 
associate gentle Dr. Macvicar with shooting, but the fact 
is that in two successive years he came out first in competi- 
tion with those of his own age. 


He applied for employment to the African Lakes Com-. 
pany, the Mackinnon Brothers East Africa Company and 
to the Congo Free State Government, all of whom were up 
against the Arab slave trade, but he was turned down by 
them all as being too young to face the deadly climate of 
the interior. 


So determined was he to get to Africa that he interview-- 
ed men with African experience, among them H. M. 
Stanley. All were agreed that he could best serve the 
African people as a doctor, and one of them urged that he 
go as a medical missionary. 


So he studied in the evenings with a view to entering the 
University as a medical student. He completed his 
apprenticeship and also passed the Edinburgh University 
local examination, and so he began the medical course. 
While in Edinburgh he lived in the simplest fashion, for 
money was not plentiful in the manse at home. At the 
University he made friends with African and West Indian 
students. He joined the Medical Students’ Christian 
Association and took service every Sunday in a hospital 
ward. In his final year in medicine he was ill with small- 
pox and scarlet fever. His career at the University was a 
distinguished one. He was the best student of his year 
and in 1894 graduated M.B., C.M. with first-class honours, 
After graduation he spent six months studying eye-work 
under a noted specialist and six months as a Resident 
Physician. His special training in eye-work was a great 
asset in his career, and, like so many other things, lends 
point to the remark he made only this year, ‘‘ Sore and 
perplexing as some of the situations have been, it is clear: 
to me that my whole life has been divinely guided.”’ 

For four years, from 1896 to 1900, he was Medical Officer 
to the Blantyre Mission of the Church of Scotland. During 
that period he married a nursing sister, Miss Jessie 
Samuels, who had come out to assist in the work. Mrs. 
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‘Macvicar many of us knew and esteemed, for she spent 
long years at Lovedale. 

The story of Dr. Macvicar’s work in Central Africa 

would need a narrative to itself. ‘The country was only at 
‘the beginning of colonisation. Malaria was rampant and 
its cause and cure were largely unknown. (It was during 
Dr. Macvicar’s time in Blantyre that Dr. Ronald Ross in 
India discovered the transmission of malaria by mosqui- 
toes.) Again, one year blackwater fever was very deadly 
among the small white population about Blantyre. Here 
again both prevention and treatment were unknown. In 
response to an urgent request from Dr. Macvicar, a Com- 
mission of three doctors was sent from Britain to investigate 
this disease. At another time a serious small-pox epidemic 
swept down from German East Africa. Dr. Macvicar 
had begun the training of African hospital assistants and 
he and they set themselves to combat this deadly disease, 
They vaccinated 30,000 children. Grown-ups did not 
need vaccination because they were almost all survivors of 
‘previous epidemics. Because of such many and deadly 
-diseases, the loss of life in Central Africa was heavy, not 
least among European missionaries and traders. 

The story of how Dr. Macvicar left Nyasaland is a sad 
-story of missionary mal-administration but it ought not to 
be concealed. From very early years, while a most earn- 
est believer in God and with a passionate devotion to 
Christ, he had doubts about some Christian doctrines. 
When he was appointed a medical missionary it was on 
condition that he did not take part in the religious teaching 
-of the Mission. (It is notable that the great Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer was accepted for missionary service on similar 
conditions.) Dr. Macvicar’s colleagues did not know of 
‘the condition, and after he had completed his first term 
and was back in Scotland, they reported that he did not 
-seem interested in the religious side of the work and asked 
that he be not sent back to Africa. And so, through great 
short-sightedness, he was not re-appointed. He was 
deeply grieved for he loved the place and the work. 

He sought appointments in Kenya, in the Sudan, and in 
Egypt but in every case the door was closed against him. 

Then something happened. On the ship by which he 
had travelled to Britain in 1900 was Dr. Stewart, the 
Principal of Lovedale. Dr. Stewart, while in Edinburgh, 
sent for Dr. Macvicar. He asked him if he would go to 
Lovedale. There was another candidate for the post and 
‘this other seemed to be favoured by the appointing com- 
mittee. But Dr. Stewart seems simply to have insisted 
upon Dr. Macvicar being chosen. He: indicated that 
Lovedale was his (Dr. Stewart’s) mission and he should 
have the choice. And so Dr. Macvicar was appointed. 

There remained, however, one difficulty. Dr. Stewart 
asked if he would be willing to go to Lovedale on the same 
condition as he had gone to Blantyre. Dr. Macvicar 
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refused. He said he wanted to take some share in the 
religious work of the Mission, but he would promise to 
keep strictly within the limits of orthodoxy in anything he 
said. Long years afterwards Dr. Macvicar wrote: 
‘“‘This promise I kept all the thirty-five years I was at 
Lovedale, and for seven years after leaving I kept silence. 
Then I felt I had fulfilled my promise, and I thought, 
‘Am I to go down to the grave without having borne wit- 
ness to the truth that I felt was in me?’ I wrote the 
article you were so generous as to print.”’ ‘The article was 
afterwards supplemented in his appealing and finely 
written booklet, Believing in God. Dr. Macvicar was 
indeed one of Lovedale’s most effective preachers. 

Of his work in Lovedale only the barest outline can be 
given. Accompanied by Mrs. Macvicar, he assumed 
duty here in 1902. The Victoria Hospital had been 
opened for a short time in 1898, but was closed during a 
part of the Anglo-Boer war period. Dr. Macvicar re- 
opened it, and for thirty-five years went on steadily build- 
ingitup. At first he met with difficulty because of African 
unwillingness to go into hospital, but this was overcome. 
As the hospital became known, the professional skill, 
administrative ability and Christian devotion of Dr. 
Macvicar won the confidence of the Non-European people 
who came from far and near to place themselves under his 
medical care, and who came to regard his work as a stand- 
ard of the attention that they expected and desired when 
they were in sickness or trouble. Six times he saw the 
Hospital enlarged, and when he retired he knew that an- 
other hospital was to be built and to bear his name. Dr. 
Macvicar was specially glad when in 1927 he was joined by 
his daughter with her high surgical and other qualifications. 
There was then inaugurated an era of great expansion, so 
that the Hospital moved up from one of forty-five beds to 
one hundred and sixty. 

Dr. Macvicar early in his career at Lovedale began to 
lead an attack on tuberculosis, the disease most prevalent 
amongst the Non-European population, and to lay bare its 
causes in malnutrition, bad housing and low wages. In 
1907 he wrote an able and lengthy thesis entitled, Tuber- 
culosis among the South African Natives, and for it received 
the M.D. degree from his old university in Edinburgh. 
He also gave special attention to scurvy which was then 
prevalent among Africans owing to the absence of fresh 
food and vegetables. 

Another line of attack upon the problem of sickness 
amongst the Non-Europeans pioneered by Dr. Macvicar 
was the training of nurses. Against prejudice and in- 
difference he maintained a faith in the capacity of the 
young Non-European woman to undergo regular training 
for the nursing profession, and persisted in his belief that 
without the employment of their services, progress on a 
broad front was impossible. In face of constantly rising 
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educational and professional standards, Dr. Macvicar 
demonstrated the soundness of his conception in this 
department to such good purpose that not only have nurses 
trained at the Victoria Hospital been employed by public 
bodies throughout the Union, but his practice in training 
such workers for the full certificate has been followed by 
other mission hospitals and by provincial hospitals in the 
larger centres of population. 

Dr. Macvicar also began health classes for groups of 
students at Lovedale, and eventually, largely as a result of 
his pioneer work, hygiene and physiology found their place 
in the school curriculum. The health classes led to the 
formation of the South African Health Society which 
published large numbers of pamphlets in the various 
vernaculars, and later established a health magazine which 
to this day exerts a wide influence. 

In all his efforts for the improvement of health condi- 
tions, Dr. Macvicar constantly testified to the importance 
of a missionary institution as a base, and he took a full share 
in promoting the activities of Lovedale. All through his 
career he was in its innermost councils. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Christian Express and the South African 
Outlook and was often selected to express the convictions 
of the editorial board on public questions affecting the 
Non-European people. His scientific outlook, honesty of 
purpose, and simplicity of style were exceedingly effective 
in the creation of sane public opinion and encouragement 
of acceptable attitudes in regard to inter-racial problems. 
It is noteworthy that this work of writing continued up to 
the end of life. When Dr. Macvicar retired from the 
work he had built up, he showed no sign of possessiveness: 
he left a clear field to his successors, and practically never 
appeared on the scene of his former labours. But he 
helped in every way possible from a distance. Especially 
was this so with his pen. He was constantly writing for 
the help of his former colleagues. The South African 
Outlook greatly benefited from this : his last article appear- 
ed in it so recently as October—an important article which 
was sent to every Senator and M.P. in the country. He 
also wrote some half-dozen books on such subjects as, 
The People’s Food, Western Civilization and the Bantu, and 
kindred subjects. In all, he published nine books. 

During his years at Lovedale he made another major 
contribution. Shortly after his arrival in South Africa he 
became associated with Dr. Stewart and others in the 
promotion of the South African Native College, then 
called the Inter-State Native College. In the early years of 
the scheme Dr. Macvicar travelled widely in South Africa 
interviewing the Prime Ministers of the various colonies, 
officials in the protectorates and other influential people, in 
an effort to convince them of the need for such a College. 
The first draft of the constitution of the South African 
Native College was in Dr. Macvicar’s handwriting. He 
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was a member of the Governing Council of Fort Hare: 
from its inception till his retirement twenty-two years. 
later, and he was the Medical Officer of the College for 
twenty-two years. 

Dr. Macvicar’s closing days at Lovedale were darkened 
by the death of his wife and constant helper, in December 
1936. At the end of the following year he retired. On 
his retirement it was declared by the Secretary for Public: 
Health that he had perhaps done more than any other 
living man in South Africa to promote health amongst the: 
Bantu people. His zeal for the work had never flagged. 
He had followed his star and had seen his dreams come 
true. He had started a health movement that nothing 
could hold up. 

But even greater than his work was the man himself. 
Here assessment largely fails because he was so many-sided, 
so diverse in characteristics that made a deep impression, 
and yet so unified in character. 

Some who met him were first impressed by his humility, 
his deference to others and their views, his little esteem of 
his own work. That humility was often very touching. 
Yet with all his respect for the views of others, when he 
had made up his mind, he held tenaciously to his own 
conclusions. This humble-minded man _ sometimes. 
astonished others by the strong defence he put up for his. 
own convictions. 

His tenderness to young and suffering humanity and 
especially to women was a beautiful thing. I use the word 
“‘tenderness’”’ rather than gentleness, because there was. 
strength and force with the gentleness. He practically 
abolished hysteria from the Lovedale Girls’ School. 
Girls indulging unnecessarily in hysteria got the surprise 
of their lives when he literally knocked it out of them. 

Was there ever a more conscientious man? All who- 
knew him knew that conscience within him was supreme. 
Whatever he felt was right he would do and say regardless. 
of cost. So much was this felt that even his presence at a. 
meeting made him a conscience to other men. 

This conscientiousness led to a devotion to duty and a 
thoroughness in his work that were the secrets of much of 
his success as doctor and administrator. His conscienti- 
ousness led him to respond to every call of need by night 
or day. The same conscientiousness made him scrupue 
lously fair. He would write of someone or something, 
and within a few days another letter would come asking 
what he had said to be modified, because he had consider- 
ed the matter further and felt that something should have 
been otherwise expressed. Frequently the changes seem- 
ed to alter matters little, but the fairness of the writer was 
satisfied by a different shade of meaning. 

Very marked too was his gratitude for kindness. In his. 
old age he told of a boy who saved him from examination. 
failure in Standard Four, and he recalled too the church-- 
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‘man who when others doubted his doctrinal position, took 
him by the hand and said, ‘‘ Dr. Macvicar, I accept you as 
a man and I wish to God that all these young fellows that 
care taking our theological course just now had half your 
faith.” ‘To do him a kindness was to get thanks out of all 
proportion to the deed. This thankfulness showed also in 
‘the fact that in his retirement he wrote to say that he took 
every new day as a gift from God, and got up each morn- 
ing with gladness because of the congenial work of reading 
-and writing that lay before him between morning and 
evening. 

How interested he was in good books! He lived among 
books and in the leisure of the last years gave himself up to 
them. But he could not keep them to himself, but sent 
book after book to his friends. 

Few men can have gone down to the grave with more 
secrets concerning other people buried in his breast. He 
knew human nature at its worst and weakest but he still 
believed in humankind ; he still loved his fellow-men. 
Most perhaps of all he loved his African fellow-men, be- 
-cause he felt that so many of them had less of life’s good 
things. 
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He believed with all his heart in doing good. He him- 
self said : ‘‘ Life is measured by output, not by intake, by 
the warmth radiated, not by the warmth absorbed.” 

But all analysis of such a character is vain because in- 
adequate. There was a richness in him that only long 
pondering by his friends will truly estimate. That rich- 
ness had its source in his deep religious faith. I close with 
two brief statements of his own on that supreme matter : 

“ Christ,’ he wrote, ‘‘ is as much a fact, a scientific fact, 
as ‘ the flower in the crannied wall,’ and from His life we 
can deduce spiritual absolutes as certainly as Newton 
deduced physical absolutes from the apple in the orchard. 
Christ himself is evidence of God; but more than that 
Christ has made clear to mankind those basic principles of 
conduct which are the essential uniformities or laws of 
human life, which, if they are obeyed, bring peace of heart 
and liberty of mind ; which if disobeyed, are as inexor- 
able in their reaction as any law of physics or chemistry.” 

And this is how he summed up Science and Religion : 
‘* God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all—Science. 
God is Love : and he that abideth in love abideth in God 
and God abideth in him—Religion.”’ 


At Alice Cemetery: Dr. Bokwe’s Tribute 


T is always a sad event when we lose a parent, a friend 

and a great national figure. 

Today we are faced with just such a great loss. 

We have come to lay to rest the body of Dr. Neil 
Macvicar of Lovedale. 

But I do not think that it is quite fitting that we should 
make this occasion one of grief and tears of sorrow, but 
rather should they be tears of thankfulness to God for a 
‘life laid to rest after the fulfilment of its sacred mission to 
humanity. 

Here was a Doctor—a great Doctor, a missionary—a 
great missionary, a thinker, a writer and a great fighter as 
much against disease as against injustice to the less-pri- 
vileged, qualities rarely found in any one man in history. 
But in Neil Macvicar of Lovedale they were qualities that 
-stood out for all to see. 

I know that Neil Macvicar was the last man on earth to 
‘think or feel that his life’s mission had been fulfilled. 

As one who was privileged to have been closely asso- 
ciated with him by correspondence, I know that to his 
last days he was forever expressing regret that he was not 
able to do this or that when his strength had begun to fail 
him. 'To him there was ever so much more to be done to 
save humanity from disease and from itself. 

But God hath deemed otherwise and has called His 
servant to eternal rest from earthly duties. What Neil 
Macvicar has meant to my African people could never be 
‘measured in words, however eloquently expressed. Many 


a great man has had a monument erected after his death to 
perpetuate his memory. Neil Macvicar has not one but 
several memorials—living memorials long ere his spirit 
departed from this earth 

(1) The Mission of Healing across the river is but one ; 
of him can it truly be said :—‘‘ He was the father of African 
Hospitalization in Southern Africa’”’—The saviour of 
many thousands of African lives. 


(2) His memory is further perpetuated in the service 
of hundreds of African women trained in that noble pro- 
fession—Nursing the sick. 

One would have it that every African woman who to-day 
wears that strap across her shoulder remember that she 
owes it to the courage and faith of this man. 


(3) Indeed one cannot help but feel that it was the 
influence of Dr. Macvicar which turned the minds of our 
very first trained African medical men to this field of 
service—The Sebelas, Mahlangenis, Molemas, Morokas, 
etc.—all of them at one time or another early in their 
careers came under the spell of this ‘‘ Doctor for Africans.” 


The life work of Dr. Neil Macvicar is one episode we 
Africans would wish to be recorded in History as a mile- 
stone in the path of our progress. 

Friends, let this not be a time of sorrowful weeping, but 
let us instead bow our heads for a moment or two in 
appreciative silence to God for a life given so fully and 
unstintingly to us and humanity. 
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Dr. Macvicar 
By One of His Nurses 


HEN Dr. Macvicar retired from Lovedale his work was 

not done. He laid down the government of a hospit- 

al which had worn out his body, but his mind was still at 

the service of the African people. The work of his mind, 

seen again and again in the printed word, stands, because 

it is truth; facts and the conclusions to be drawn from 

them set forth with such clarity and simplicity that none 
can shirk them nor plead ignorance. 

But it is the purpose of this tribute to reconstruct that 
time, nearly twenty-five years ago, when the demands of 
his hospital work were probably at their peak. The 
Victoria Hospital was in difficult graduation from the semi- 
primitive to the modern in method, equipment and sanita- 
tion. It was not a recognised training school, but was 
being shaped to that end. New wards were being opened. 
Trained staff were required to supplement the devoted 
work of the matron. 

We came, we saw, we turned up our noses. We pulled 
this way and that way. We criticised and demanded. We 
thought in terms of slick efficiency, of personal pride in 
our jobs, of regular hours, of tidy wards. Dr. Macvicar 
thought only in terms of service. He fought the unequal 
battle alone, on a plane to which none of us would ever 
attain. He may have been dismayed; he was never 
defeated. The meanest detail of nursing was not beneath 
his notice. ‘The most complicated problem of adminis- 
tration would be unravelled in his scant leisure, and a clear, 
fool-proof plan evolved. Our ideas of hospital capacity 
were hide-bound. He made them elastic. We were often 
reminded of the loaves and fishes when the late train 
brought a crowd of outpatients who would be examined, 
fed and bedded when we had thought t he day’s work over. 

His lectures to the nurses were products of his genius 


for simplification. So were his directions on admission 
cards, his printed Xosa notices and instructions to out- 
patients, his leaflets thrown in with bottles of medicine, 
and the map in his office with the pin-flags each indicating” 
where a Lovedale nurse was working. He realised the 
gulf between the giving and receiving of knowledge, and 
he was never impatient. Through it all ran the warming 
current of his enthusiasm : ‘‘ Isn’t that remarkable ?”’ he: 
would say, rejoicing in some patient’s progress, or pinning. 
up another flag. 

We admired, we grumbled, became exasperated, scoff- 
ed, but we basked in his sudden sunny smile, delighted in 
his spurts of fun, and once, just once, saw him faint in the 
hospital passage ; and it seemed as though the whole place 
held its breath. But not one of us was big enough to. 
measure up to him. 

His authority was exercised as simply as his life was 
lived. There was no compounding between right and 
wrong. ‘No, I cannot allow that’ was final, though he 
was no dictator, and could show us when occasion demand-. ~ 
ed that masterly inaction had better results than the 
drastic remedies for which we clamoured. 

His humility was such that if he thought of himself at 
all, it was as the instrument by which the work was directed. 
Speaking of the Africans he said : 

“We must rid them of fear and superstition by teaching 

them the love of God.” 

Uno bubele was what the Africans said of him. 

It was not only in those morning services in the wards 
nor the Sunday services, nor in his care for their afflictions. 
that he expounded that love, but in his whole life. It was- 
that love and that humility which made him unassailable,. 
as Christ was, as Gandhi was, to the end. 


Christian Council Notes 


Executive Committee Meeting. The Council’s 
Executive Committee will meet in Cape Town on January 
13th and 14th to consider reports of the different Sections 
of the Council’s activities and make plans for the coming 
year. 

Christian Council Quarterly.. The fourth and last 
issue for 1949 is now being distributed, and contains an 
article dealing with the pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The Evange- 
lisation of Man in Modern Mass Society ’’ recently issued 
by the Study Department of the World Council of Church- 
es as part of the obligation laid upon that body by a funda- 
mental Article of its Constitution, viz. ‘‘' To support the 
churches in their task of evangelisation.’’ Other features 


of the issue include news of the progress being made by 
the new Church of South India, details of the World 
Convention on Christian Education due next year in 
Toronto, Ontario, and an account of some criticism of the 
Council’s Rosettenville Conference offered by Die Kerk- 
bode. Several interesting items of World News of the: 
Churches are reproduced. The issue is obtainable from: 
the Council’s office, 56, Sarel Cilliers Street, Strand, C.P. 
Christian Unity Lecture. In October of 1949 His: | 
Grace the Archbishop of Cape Town delivered the first _ 
of a series of annual lectures on Christian Unity. His: 
lecture, delivered before a large audience at Rhodes Uni- 
versity College, Grahamstown, was entitled : ‘‘ Christian. 
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‘Unity—An Anglican View,’”’ and may now, be obtained 
from the Librarian at the College, price 1s. Od. 

We have now been informed that the Peter Ainslie 
Lecture in 1950 will be delivered by the Revd. Dr. Sidney 
Berry, General Secretary of the International Congrega- 
tional Council, who will be visiting this country during 
this year. It is anticipated that the lecture will be 
delivered during the month of August at Rhodes. 

The World Council of Churches. Presenting a 
summary of ‘‘ What the Churches have done,” the Rev. 
Robert Tobias, Director of the World Council’s Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, stated 
that comparative success had been achieved in the first nine 
months of the 1949 minimum programme in certain areas 
of work, particularly Christian Institutions, Health, 
Scholarships, and Youth. Over 4 million dollars, plus 
contributed foods and clothing, had been given by churches 
abroad to assist European churches. This was about 2} 
million dollars short of the programme for the year, and 
that amount remained unmet and unlikely to be met. 
Happily, the European Churches had been able to do far 
more for themselves than was ever thought possible, but the 
burden of the shortage would fall on plans to assist the 
Orthodox churches. 

The Department has now issued the ‘‘1950 Programme 
for Europe—An Advance Plan.’’ Introducing the Plan 
under the heading ‘‘ What do we mean by Inter-Church 
Aid ?”’ the Department states that the first period of 
Christian reconstruction in Europe is over, and goes on: 


**'This does not mean that the Churches have been able 
to restore all that was destroyed by the war. It does not 
mean that we can pass by the crying physical distress in a 
number of countries such as Greece and Eastern Germany. . 
But it does mean that the first wave of post-war emergency 
has passed and that we must now rethink our whole 
approach to the total situation of the Churches. The 
greatest dangers of the Church are not occasioned by the 
events of 1939-1945, but by the secular and pagan forces 
which press upon it to-day, and too often have invaded 
ite 

It is pointed out that the change of name from the 
Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid to 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, which the 
Central Committee of the World Council made in July 
1949, was a recognition of this change of emphasis, and of 
the fact that inter-church aid is not merely an emergency 
policy, but should be a permanent obligation of such a 
body as a World Council of Churches. 


‘“‘Inter-church aid,” the report goes on, ‘‘ must thus 
rise out of the deep conviction of the interdependence of 
Christians upon one another. It is only as we are drawn 
together in a sense of common allegiance to our Lord and 
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Master Jesus Christ that we shall find the will and the 
means to help one another. Collections of funds which 
are based simply on the appeal of certain tragic situations 
to the emotions of generous-hearted people are extremely 
important in the days of reconstruction, but they will not 
suffice for the ongoing work of inter-church aid. The 
steady determination to undertake work of greater per- 
manency in Europe can only be expected from men and 
women who are deeply conscious of their oneness with. 
others in Jesus Christ.”’ 


Inter-church aid, therefore, will now not concern itself 
with peripheral matters, or with projects that are not 
related to the strengthening of the inner life of the Church. 
The emphasis, the plan states, will now be laid on evange- 
lism in the sense of “‘ well-considered attempts to reach 
the unchurched masses,’”’ on laymen’s work in the draw- 
ing of men and women into the active ministry of the 
Church in everyday life, and on youth work aimed at 
bringing the new generation into the very centre of the 
Church’s worship and witness. 


‘“The dominating social problem of European life to- 
day is the problem of the refugees,” states the report. 
‘* There are still several hundred thousand men, women, 
and children who are known technically as Displaced 
Persons ; but behind them, without the benefit of inter- 
governmental legal protection and assistance, are millions 
of people who have lost their own homes, and often their 
countries, and who will never find them again. It is: 
important not to isolate this problem as if it had nothing to. 
do with the life of the Church. In itself, it constitutes the- 
most urgent aspect of inter-church aid in Europe to-day. 
We approach the refugees not in masses of unidentified. 
people, but as our fellow-Christians deeply rooted in the- 
life of their Churches. The whole programme of service: 
to refugees is undergoing transformation, as we move out: 
of the difficult but comparatively straightforward work of: 
acting alongside the International Refugee Organisation om 
behalf of Displaced Persons, into the less clearly defined! 
and far more difficult area of assistance to refugees as a 
whole. We must therefore intensify our efforts for the 
provision of spiritual ministry, welfare, and settlement or 
resettlement.”’ 


Essential needs will call for the expenditure of some two 
million pounds, and funds are urgently required. 
S.G.P. 


The Scripture Union. : 

The Scripture Union Almanacs in Xhosa for 1950 are 
now ready and may be procured from Miss Sprigg, 5 
Dominion Street, Cambridge, East London at a cost of 
fourpence each. 
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The Christian Education Movement and Educational 
Policy 


I view of the widespread interest which has been raised 

by the educational policy set forth by the I.C.N.O. 
the Christian Education Movement has felt the need to 
make the following short statement in the hope that it will 
clarify thought on the issues which have been raised and 
while a fuller statement is under construction. 

The statement has been prepared for the Christian 
Education Movement by a committee of ministers of the 
Church of the Province, the Baptist, Congregational, 
-Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, and it has been 
adopted as representing the policy of the Movement, and 
has been approved by the Witwatersrand Church Council. 

Introduction : All sincere attempts to base educa- 
tion in South Africa on a firm Christian foundation are to 
be welcomed, provided that such attempts are directed 
solely to the Glory of God and not to any partisan ends. 
Thus, while respecting all sincere Christian aims which 
lie behind the I.C.N.O. statement of educational policy, 
and in view of the widespread acceptance of this policy by 
churches, teachers, political organisations and others, we 
feel it to be our clear duty to draw attention to certain 
Christian principles based on Holy Scripture which we 
feel to be involved, and from which certain conclusions 
are to be drawn. 


Basis and Implications of Christian Freedom : 
We believe that God has always been showing Himself to 
men, revealing His will progressively in the Old or New 
‘Testament, culminating supremely in the Life, Teaching, 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. This revelation 
demonstrates beyond any doubt the Law and Purpose of 
God that men be free in mind and will, and teaches the 
infinite worth of the individual. 

From this it follows :— 

(i) That diversity of outlook and belief on the part of 
men and women must be honoured in education as in 
any other walk of life; it is no part of the Churches ’ 
task to override or dictate, but only to lead, instruct, and 
direct men and women in order that they may live their 
lives under the Leadership of Jesus Christ, and within 
their own spheres make judgments and decisions in the 
light of their guiding principles and to the best of their 
ability. 

(ii) The parent is the primary custodian of the child 
until he reaches years of discretion, and carries the main 
responsibility for Christian education. The parent, as 
_custodian, should have the right to choose between the 
_ different schools available. 

(iii) In the realm of education teachers must have 
- freedom within their own province. 


(iv) Within the compulsory system of state educa- 
tion no one religious viewpoint should be pressed upon 
teachers or pupils. This does not mean that the state 
educational system cannot be profoundly influenced by 
Christianity ; indeed it should be. Neither does it 
mean that the Churches are not free to found schools 
teaching their own viewpoints. Church schools, for 
which entry must be voluntary, should if efficient, 
receive a measure of state support. 


Christian Universalism : Seeing that Christ Him- 
self summed up all Laws in the supreme Law of Love, any 
interpretation of the Law of God which would encourage 
racial arrogance or hinder a growing fellowship between 
peoples, cannot be a full or true interpretation. We 
deplore, therefore, any tendency to hyphenate the terms 
“* Christian ’? and ‘‘ National,’’ to divide South Africans 
of Dutch from those of English or other descent, or to 
train youth in any exclusive nationalism. 

We appreciate the part South Africa has to play through 
different streams of her racial and cultural heritage, but we 
must affirm that the progressive revelation of God in the 
Bible clearly teaches that the nation is a medium for service 
and not for domination. The Bible further directs men 
away from a narrow exclusiveness towards universalism 
under Jesus Christ, in Whom is realised the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God. Any Christian 
Trusteeship, therefore, demands as its aim the develop- 
ment of the Coloured, Indian and Bantu sections of the 
community to full maturity, self-realisation, and co-opera- 
tion. 


CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


(a) Religious Instruction. In any Christian land 
we have the right to expect that the Bible be taught to 
all pupils whose parents do not express a wish to the 
contrary, but while we recognise that the teaching of the 
facts of the Christian faith is a responsibility resting on 
the school, we affirm that the claim of those facts on the 
faith and obedience of the individual is the task of the 
Home and the Church, and may not be demanded of the 
teacher within any compulsory system of education. 

We deplore the fact that our divisions and lack of co- 
operation have resulted in a divergence of interpretation 
of Holy Scripture. Respect of conscience demands 
that those differences be honestly dealt with in Afri- 
kaans and English schools alike, and no one viewpoint 
superimposed on either teacher or child. At the same 
time we would draw attention to the fact that we are 
agreed on essential dogmas such as the Fatherhood of 
God, the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ our Saviour 
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and the activity of the Holy Spirit who inspired Holy 
Scripture and is continuously at work in the world to- 
day ; thus, when the major aim of Bible teaching is 
adhered to, viz. the spiritual truth and significance of 
Holy Scripture, there is agreement on the essential facts. 

(b) Relation of Christian belief to other subjects. 
The task of the Church is to train Christian men and 
women to make decisions in their own spheres in accor- 
dance with their knowledge of God and His Law. The 
ministers of the churches by reason of their ministry in 
no way acquire the ability or the authority to dictate to 
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scientists in matters of science, or to other subject 
specialists within their own spheres. The converse is 
equally applicable. Since we believe all truth leads to 
God and we can only find its fulness in Him there should 
ultimately be no clash between the pursuit of truth and 
religious belief. 
Conclusion: In conclusion, we feel it imperative to 
point out that the interpretation of Calvinism, on which 
the C.N.O. policy for education is based, represents only 
one interpretation of Calvinism to-day. 


A Plea for Christian Emphasis in Training for 
Social Services 


ODAY a man has to build up his whole outlook upon 

the question whether he believes in God or not. Up- 

on this depends his whole interpretation of the universe 
and of history. 

The human mind is a limited affair. There is a subtle 
form of intellectual arrogance found in many of us men 
which prevents us from recognising that even in the most 
simple and untutored folk there is something which has 
been called ‘ an inner light,’ which is less fallible than the 
mind, however highly developed, and which, even though 
it may be but the broken reflection of a loftier and greater 
light, is a more reliable guide when we come to decide 
our basic attitude and our fundamental belief. In our 
experience it is no rare phenomeon to meet comparatively 
unlettered people who seem to have struck profound 
spiritual depths and touched the real poetry of things. 
On the other hand the truth has often been hidden from 
the ‘‘ wise and prudent,” unless they have acquired a kind 
of simplicity which enables them to envisage things as 
they really are. The capacity to attain this childlike 
quality would seem to be the condition precedent without 
which entrance to the Kingdom of God is difficult indeed. 
But when this hurdle has been cleared, (and taking for 
granted a religious view of life), the reading of one’s most 
intimate and deeply felt experiences is transformed. To 
the majority of men who live in cities in this modern age, 
with their preoccupation with material things, the art of 
meditation has been largely lost. The screen between 
man and God tends to become denser and is, therefore, 
less easily pierced. The slavish philosophy that has 
animated those who dwell in large industrial communities 
with all their materialistic and mechanical contrivances, 
has driven men to bitterness and sometimes to savagery. 
In this pattern, matter and spirit are so closely interwoven 
that the offspring of physical squalor is spiritual squalor. 
But hope springs from the God of things as they are. 

The day has passed when the world was politically 


stable. Then our liberal tradition seemed to have some 
chance of success in establishing mutual toleration as the 
proper basis for political development. The merits of 
the case of the underdog could be reasonably certain of 
ultimately securing justice at the hands of the minority 
community. The Faith which nourished that liberal 
tradition is now suffering a partial eclipse, and its emotional 
inspiration fades in the twilight of despair. 

Yet there are two groups of people who express hope- 
fulness, even though it be of a secular sort. In the one 
case, symptoms of our malaise are seen in the wide and 
growing appeal of the creed of communism in this hate- 
warped world. An ever-increasing response is apparent 
as that creed is communicated to men starved of their 
natural food who can endure their hunger no longer. 
Their revolt is marked by the anger of frustration and by 
the bitterness of a physical and spiritual want unsatisfied 
and inarticulate. And thus it is that this creed is reward- 
ed by the approving echo it finds in so many ignorant 
hearts. 

In the other case, though a minority group, are those- 
who have pinned their faith in the infinite possibilities: 
opened up by scientific research. A new world of experi-. 
ence and sensation has swum into their ken. Many of 
them are not, however, blind to man’s failure to match 
his scientific achievement with corresponding moral and 
spiritual growth. 

Probably more than half of mankind is more or less: 
continually hungry, under-nourished and disease-stricken, 
Many of such folk are sensitive to the sighing of the dawn- 
wind of a new era and have heard the clarion cry coming 
from many directions: ‘‘ Lift up your hearts, for your 
redemption draweth nigh!” But is it nigh ? 

It is true that many of the old signposts have been swept 
away, but the Christian certainties still stand. The 
future of civilization depends upon the extent to which 
those people in the world who seek first the Will and 
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Purpose of God are making a genuine attempt to enlarge 
their inadequate apprehension of that Will and Purpose. 

While there has been a relaxing of the hold of ancient 
religious traditions and of social and ethical sanctions in 
the world of today, and an increase of aggressive anti- 
religious movements and of the spirit of secularism, with 
the denial of the superhuman, yet at the same time, at no 
period in the Christian centuries have leaders both inside 
and outside the Christian Church, shown so much discon- 
tent with the unjust or cruel social and economic conditions 
which are crippling millions of people. Moreover, the 
movement in the direction of closer co-operation and 
unity among Christian bodies is gaining momentum. 
There is an underlying unity of spirit amidst the variety of 
experience and opinion and the bitter divisions of this 
troubled world. 

In the vital task of training men and women for service 
in the world, it is crucial that everything should be done to 
stimulate this spirit of amity and to combine more effective- 
ly to produce a strong United Christian Front ; and that 
we should look well to our heritage as we aim at the devel- 
opment of Christian personality and the re-building of a 
Christian Society. 

In South Africa, such positive Christian guidance as is 
needed in this undertaking cannot be provided by the 
State, nor indeed by the Universities. But it can be 
given by those Christian organisations which are un- 
fettered by denominational inhibitions and are, on the 
other hand, committed to the fulfilment of an ecumenical 
purpose. 

Underlying the guiding principles is the commonly 
accepted purpose that Service represents the highest 
fulfilment of all truth. Work, sympathy and charity lose 
much of their significance if the conception of Service 
does not give them direction and substance. Service, 
then, is what we regard as the primary condition for a 
better world. 

In the recruitment and training of Leaders, there are 
certain qualities for which we should look, some of which 
may be regarded as desirable and others as fundamental. 
Of the former, the three traits of character, concentration 
and self-reliance are desirable, and of the latter such 
qualities of heart and mind as will provide the dynamic 
and direction. These are indispensable. 

VITAL FAITH REQUIRED 

Those who assume the high obligation of leadership in 
-whatever capacity should possess a vital faith, otherwise 
they will lack a clear sense of direction. The “ credo” of 
the Galilean Carpenter has stood the test of centuries and 
may be expressed in these words: ‘“‘ I believe in God and 
I believe in my fellow man.” 

Yet this faith in the dignity of man and in God’s love 

.and purpose for him is either, as a wise man once said, the 
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greatest truth about the world that has ever been set forth, 
or it is the greatest delusion ever cherished. 
GOODWILL NOT ENOUGH 

The second reason for the need of training with a 
Christian emphasis is that the saving unities cannot be 
achieved as an essay in humanitarianism. We may be 
thankful that we live in a day when idealism is strong out- 
side of Christianity, but we know that by idealism alone 
we cannot be saved. There are barriers to be broken 
down and obstacles to be overcome in the world and in the 
heart of man, which will yield to nothing but the Cross. 
During the inter-bellum years many Christians thought 
that goodwill alone was needed. But the sacrifice demand- 
ed to overcome race prejudice, to give up time and strength, 
life and money, for the sake of those for whom we have, as 
it seems to many, the greatest of all reasons for living 
apart, cannot spring from goodwill alone. International 
order and peace are moral questions and even, perhaps, 
spiritual. It is the problem of how to create a real com- 
munity. Behind the technicalities of economic recon- 
struction and political device lies the truth that God is the 
Creator of the world and the Father of all His Family, that 
His purpose is the supreme reality of human history and 
that policies that depart from that purpose must even- 
tually lead to failure and disaster. 

The world needs not only leaders and guides, but 
strength to fight its own weaknesses, power to redeem its 
failures and sins, and faith to hold on amid defeat and 
despair. ‘To make the kingdoms of this world the king- 
doms of our Lord, we must have a fellowship of redeemers. 
This can only be possible if it be a fellowship of the re- 
deemed. Truly, those who have found that they owe all 
they value to Christ, will have the strength to give all for 
His sake, and to them also will be given the insight which 
will make both the motive and the end clear and also the 
judgment as to what, in any given case, is the redeeming 
thing to do. Moreover, this also means no less than the 
reconciling of all personal and social purposes to’ His 
purpose and, as a natural sequence, the organising of our 
social and economic systems as sacramental expressions of 
that purpose. 

THE PERSONAL APPROACH 

Actions springing from goodness of heart are, to say 
the least, of no less value than those which spring from 
brilliance of mind. Not that the value of the latter should 
be discounted, but in these days when science has become 
perhaps the chief influence in giving its distinctive cast 
and colour to the modern consciousness, it is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the importance of the scientific 
approach to every subject contained in the training cur- 
riculum. It is certain that the problems of our complex 
society cannot be mastered without a continuous expan- 
sion of scientific knowledge, more particularly in the field 
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of social science. At the same time, the scientific attitude 
is only one approach to reality and not the most funda- 
mental and important. When the scientist encounters 
another person or group, who, like himself, is monarch in 
relation to the world of things, he is no longer sole judge, 
but is himself subject to judgment. By all means let the 
modern precision implements available be turned to good 
account in our training processes. ‘There is an immense 
deal that we can learn about persons with the aid of science, 
but so long as we study them medically, psychologically, 
sociologically, we do not necessarily meet them and it is 
precisely in meeting that real life consists. » The residential 
training Hostel and Club is, it would seem, the best 
“clinic ”’ yet discovered, and if it can be located in an area 
where the theoretical part of the training can be practi- 
cally applied, much can be done to bring compensation 
and balance to the scales, which otherwise will be unduly 
weighted on the wrong side. 

Finally, as we consider the part the Bible has played in 
the guidance of moral and spiritual thinking, and in the 
inspiration of most of the prophets and saints of the cen- 
turies, its study should not be relegated to an unworthy 
place in our training programme. 

The confusing voices of those atheistic writers who 
have represented religion as an outmoded bigotry and a 
collection of phantasies which hide the face of reality from 
those who dare not contemplate it as it is, have helped to 
close men’s minds upon the subject and to picture religion 
as a case of escape psychology. 


THE WORTH OF THE BIBLE 


There is no need to fear that scholarship will rob the 
Bible of its worth. So far from tampering with the old 
Book, reverent scholars have given it to us as it has never 
been given before. 

Never have we had placed at our disposal such a wealth 
of scientific material regarding the conditions which called 
for the writing of each book, identifying it as history, or 
sermon, or poetry, to be treated with artistic sense, or 
drama, or exhortation. And whether we study the Old 
Testament, which deals with the whole literature of a 
people,—not only history but fantastic war ballads, lyric 
and erotic poetry, songs of worship, sermons of prophets, 
decrees of priests and nationalistic literature,—its valid 
spiritual worth is not lost because fact and fancy are inter- 
woven in these Hebrew narratives. Or whether we study 
the New Testament and see religion coming to its highest 
spiritual expression in the personality and teachings of 
Jesus, we see the creative and divine Spirit seeking the 
expression of truth and man hungering after reality. 

Believing then that the Bible performs a religious func- 
tion in life that no other book can fulfil, ought we not to 
discover at all costs a proper place for it in the training of 
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those who, at present, are without deep conviction as to its 
value in the solution of the social problems of our time ? 
The corporate and regular study of the Scriptures with a 
suitable commentary, will not only have devotional value, 
but will help to bring order out of our present confusion of 
thought. 


THE VISION OF SERVICE 


It may be thought that undue emphasis has been placed 
upon the necessity for the application of a positively 
Christian educational process in the training of men and 
women for Social Service in South Africa, and it may be 
asked ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ Speaking 
from experience, it has been discovered that of the many 
who have been “‘ called’ to this kind of service, there are 
few who have at first caught a vision of the underlying 
spiritual purpose. Nevertheless, there are many who, 
when they have come to grips with the grim realities of 
life as they inevitably meet them, have entered into a new 
experience of the ‘‘ saving graces’ which alone can, in the 
end of the day, avail to qualify and equip them for this 
high calling—the bringing of ‘‘ abundant life”? to the 
individual and to society as a whole. 

The words addressed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to Queen Elizabeth in 1563 have significance as 
we consider what educational processes are applicable to 
our needs today :— 

‘““We now assembled, as diligent in our calling, have © 
thought good to move Your Majesty to build a fort to 
the surety of your realm, to the repulsing of your 
enemies abroad : which must be set upon firm ground 
and steadfast, having two gates—one commonly open, 
the other as a postern—with two watchmen at either of 
them, one Governor, one Lieutenant, and no good thing 
there wanting : the same to be named the Fear of God : 
the Governor thereof to be God: Your Majesty the 
Lieutenant, the stones the hearts of your faithful people, 
the watchmen at the open gate to be Knowledge and. 
Virtue, the two at the postern gate to be called Metcy- 
and Truth.” 

T. R. PonsForD 


Suppose we were to say, ‘‘ We are going to follow 
Jesus in our church life as precisely as possible, 
however it comes out ’’—what would happen? It 
would mean measuring our standards conduct by 
standards deeper than mere decency and doing 
some things more than respectability demands. 
It would mean—well, we do not know what it would 
mean. Thatisthe point. Our Christian profession 
sion would become an adventure. We should dis- 
cover Christ afresh for ourselves. 
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Africans at our Universities 


At the November meeting of Johannesburg Joint Coun- 

cil of Europeans and Africans, Mr. Philip Tobias, 
President of N.U.S.A.S., gave an interesting address on, 
““'The African in the Universities, Past, Present, and 
Future.” 

Mr. Tobias began by stressing the need for Universities 
to maintain independence of outlook free from the inter- 
ference of the State, if they were to fulfil their function of 
diagnosing and dispensing the truth. The present time 
was particularly appropriate for considering the present 
topic in view of the break-up of the University of South 
Africa, the birth of new Universities, the Commission on 
Native Education, and the Government’s declared policy 
of imposing a single system of racial separation in all 
Universities. Mr. Tobias then went on to discuss the 
admission of Non-Europeans to Universities. At Cape 
Town Non-Europeans were admitted to all courses, 
except. that Africans might not read Medicine. The 
University of Witwatersrand admitted Non-Europeans to 
all faculties except that of Dentistry. (Plans to enlarge 
the Dental School so as to cater for Non-Europeans, decid- 
ed upon by the previous Minister of Education in 1947, 
had been curtailed in favour of a new Afrikaans Dental 
Faculty of Pretoria). Natal University College now 
offered B.A., B.Com. and B.Soc. Sci. course for non- 
Europeans, but not B.Sc. A Medical School primarily 
for non-Europeans was to open in 1951. At Fort Hare 
B.A., B.Sc. and U.E.D. courses were offered. 

Two small institutions run by Churches had recently 
been started—Kolege ya Bantu ba Afrika by the D.R.C. 
at Pretoria in 1946, and the Pope Pius XII University 
College at Roma (Basutoland) by the Roman Catholic 
‘Church in 1948, but enrolments were very small, and 
courses offered limited. It was however too early to 
assess their significance. 

The Universities of Stellenbosch and Pretoria, and the 
University Colleges of Potchefstroom and Bloemfontein 
and Wellington (Huguenot) and Rhodes (the latter except 
for post-graduate courses not available at Fort Hare) did not 
admit Non-Europeans, though Mr. Tobias stressed that 
this exclusion was not in the University Acts, but was 
merely the practice at those Universities. 

Mr. Tobias then outlined the history of Higher Educa- 
tion for Africans. In 1922 only two Africans had gra- 
duated at South African Universities. In 1916 the found- 
tion stone of Fort Hare was laid. From 1916-1935 the 
average enrolment at Fort Hare was 94.5 students, 40% 
post-Matriculation ; in 1949 343, all post-Matriculation. 

Mr. Tobias then dealt with the need for Fort Hare to 
become a full constituent college of the University of 
South Africa, to raise its status and ensure a bigger grant 


of money. This had been the aim of N.U.S.A.S. until 
the present reorganisation, whereby Fort Hare would be 
linked with Rhodes University in all academic matters, but 
not in internal affairs or finance. This arrangement was 
viewed as temporary, pending the time that Fort Hare 
would become a separate University. 

Enrolment of Non-Europeans at the University of the 
Witwatersrand had grown from a trickle in 1930 to 182 in 
1947, out of a student body of about 5000. In Natal 
Non-European Courses were started in 1936. These 
Non-Europeans were internal students taking the same 
degrees and taught by the same staff as Europeans, but in 
separate classes. A special college was to be opened in 
1950 at Wentworth. Numbers had risen from 19 in 1930 
to 330 in 1948, but fallen to 205 in 1949, owing probably 
to the raising of fees. 

Mr. Tobias gave the following enrolment figures for 
1947. 


Non-Europeans Africans 
University of Cape Town 100 16 
University of Witwatersrand 182 71 
University of Fort Hare 336 262 
Natal University College 296 55 


There were about 20,000 European students out of a 
white population of 2} million; less than 1000 Non- 
European students out of a Non-European population of 
over 9 million. 

Mr. Tobias then dealt with the racial question at the 
Universities. He urged that all three viewpoints—the 
segregated University, the non-segregated University 
and the parallel colleges should be respected, and no 
attempt made to impose one system. The policy of segre- 
gation was fraught with the danger of lower standards and 
financial starvation for the non-European Universities. 
These evils were already apparent at Fort Hare. Psycho- 
logically also, segregation was harmful to both groups. 

In his view, continued Mr. Tobias, there was no doubt 
that the non-segregated system of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand was the best. It provided a unique 
experiment in fostering a spirit of tolerance, understanding 
and goodwill between the various racial groups. The 
experiment had proved an unqualified success as was 
shown by the harmonious relations between the races at 
both Universities. The Prime Minister’s statement in 
August 1948 that an intolerable state of friction existed at 
these Universities had been at once strongly denied by 
authorities and students of both Universities. The criti- 
cism that the social colour bar was not observed, was also 
not true, since a “ gentleman’s agreement ’’ was observed 
with regard to social functions, dances, sport, etc. 

The fact was, declared Mr. Tobias, that the reasons for 
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the Government’s attitude were purely political. The 
action the Government might take could be legislative (an 
act consolidating and amending the Universities Act was 
to be brought forward next year); or financial pressure 
could be brought to bear ; or purely administrative action 
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could achieve the purpose e.g. the stopping of Medical 
Scholarships at Wits. or the refusal of permits. If any 
such action were taken, it would reduce opportunities of 
University study by Africans, which in view of the great 
need would be almost criminal. 


Noted D.R. Church Scholar and Apartheid 


CCORDING to the Cape Times, Dr. B. B. Keet, of the 
Faculty of Theology of the Stellenbosch University, 
writing on apartheid in the latest issue of the Kerkbode, 
deals with the scriptural grounds quoted by the Synodal 
Commission at the recent session of the Cape Dutch 
Reformed Synod in Cape Town in defence of apartheid. 

“* When we come to the second part of the Commission’s 
report, viz., the scriptural grounds of apartheid, we must 
remember that the pronouncements of the Scriptures are 
used to support the political as well as the religious policy 
of apartheid,’ he says. ‘‘ Considered by themselves, the 
interpretations given to the texts are not untrue—they say 
only that the Bible recognizes the existence of different 
races and peoples and declare it to be the will of God that 
there be a variety of races and peoples—but in this con- 
nection, as justification for a policy of apartheid (both 
political and religious), the whole reasoning is false and 
unscriptural. One can only ask: ‘ How does the Com- 
mission arrive at such an interpretation and declaration of 
the Scripture?’ I notice that some of the members of 
the Commission were old students of mine. I can but 
declare solemnly here that they did not learn such an 
interpretation of the Scriptures at the Theological Semin- 
ary, and they will find it nowhere else in the Christian 
Church. It has been declared that we know we stand 
alone in the world—this would not have seemed so bad to 
me, but the tragic fact is that we stand alone in the 
Christian Church. And then I mean not only, as so 
many people think, the liberal and modernistic part of the 
Church, but also the strict Reformed part. Even though 
it is for this fact alone, that we stand alone in the Christian 
Church, we must be very careful in pursuing the chosen 
path. One cannot help thinking of the mother of the 


soldier, proudly pointing out her son and saying : ‘ Look, 
Jan is the only one in step!’ Or does the Commission 
think that our Dutch Reformed Church has really dis- 
covered a new theological point ? I am afraid that it is a 
very old and, to Christianity, a foreign conception which 
was defeated in the days of the Old Christian Church. 

* * * * 

“‘ But in mitigation of the Commission, I want to say 
that they were apparently deeply influenced by the expert 
information from the north and adopted by the Council of 
the Churches—information also found in the book by Dr. 
G. Cronje: ‘ Regverdige Rasseapartheid. I therefore 
want to allow myself, in dealing with this affair, to also 
refer to findings used in this book. The matter is serious 
enough for us to spend some time on it.’”’ Dealing with 
the matter further, Dr. Keet says that it is dangerous to 
attempt to start at the policy of apartheid and go to the 
scriptures for justification. He says that if one goes to 
the Bible with a preconceived idea for justification one will 
probably find it, but will not in this manner arrive at the 
teaching of God. ‘‘ Satan on occasions also used the word. 
of God for his own purposes,”’ he says. He points out. 
that the Scriptures do not lend themselves to direct judg- 
ments on national, biological, economic, cultural or other 
natural phenomena. ‘‘ The Commission says that they 
find nothing in the letter or spirit of the Old and New 
Testaments in conflict with this policy of separate, autono- 
mous development to independence. It all depends what: 
is meant by separate development. If it means separated,, 
divided from as it must be read in the whole context, then: 
it is opposed to everything for which the evangelicall 
message, both in the New and Old Testaments, stands.” 


Sursum Corda 


“* In the strength of the Lord God.”’ Ps. 71. 16. 
HE division of time into artificial cycles has this 
advantage, that it suggests to us periodically the valu- 
able habit of pausing to take a look back and also a look 
forward. Behind us, we realise, lies a measured portion 
of life; in front is an unmeasured period which may be 
long or short. The one is unalterable, the other still to 

make. 

The opening of a new year, then, is a good time to check 


up on the course we are on and to take stock of our charts. 
It is always so easy to be casual about both, and if we are. 
honest with ourselves we may find that we are drifting: 
rather than steering to aset course of any kind, that, in- 
stead of any clear purpose, we follow little {more than an 
easy-going way which tolerates pretty much anything that 
1s not too palpably wrong. We may find ourselves forced 
to realise that, however earnestly we should like to make the 
new year better and more fruitful in usefulness than the 
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last, so long as there is no real purpose of heart in us there 
will inevitably be no power to do so. 

Thus the change of two figures at the head of the calen- 
dar may serve to remind us of the need for giving an honest 
determination of direction to our lives, such as the Psalmist 
did in the words “I will go forth in the strength of the 
Lord God.’ So doing, he set himself at once in the right 
attitude over against the numberless enemies to his soul’s 
integrity which he was due to meet as day followed day : 
hence-forward he would instinctively recognise them as 
such and their power to take him unawares would be gone. 
Besides which, it is clear that having learnt, as must any 
man who would amount to anything, something of the 
limitations of his own strength, he is yet wise enough not 
to surrender to despair but rather to seek in God what 
he cannot find in himself. 

For conviction of his own inveterate frailty is apt to be a 
familiar and dismaying experience when a man takes 
stock of things within his soul. He must find somewhere 
a hope, a remedy, a power of recovery for his strengthless- 
ness of effort and will and even of desire for good. It 
takes God Himself to revive the exhausted will, to break 
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the dominion of the tyrant sin in the soul, of which it is 
the fruit. But He is doing it all the time ; and He will go 
on doing it in 1950 for everyone whose purpose of heart is 
Sincere and who is child-like enough to trust the word of 
the Eternal God. 


Stand out in the sunlight of Promise, forgetting 
Whatever the past held of sorrow and wrong. 
We waste half our strength in a useless regretting, 

We sit by old tombs in the dark far too long. 


Have you missed in your aim ? Well, the mark is still 
shining ! 
Did you faint in the race ? Well, take breath for the 
next ! 
Did the clouds drive you back ? Well, see yonder their 
lining ! 
Were you tempted and fell ? Let it serve for a text. 


As each day hurries by let it join the procession 
Of skeleton shapes that march down to the past ; 
While you take your place in the line of progression, 
With your feet on the path, and your face to the blast, 


Lovedale Notes 


Visit of the Superintendent-General of Education. 

Dr. W. de Vos Malan, accompanied by Mrs. Malan, 
Mr. de Villiers, Chief Inspector of Native Education, and 
Mr. Chesters, Circuit Inspector, visited Lovedale on 
Thursday, Ist December. Dr. Malan addressed members 
of Staff, students, and apprentices “ under the oaks ”’ ; the 
Choir rendered two songs ; and thereafter the distinguish- 
ed visitors were introduced to the Staff and had tea with 
them. 

* * * * 

Women’s Course at the Bible School. 

A “ Retreat’ for women church workers was held from 
5th to 11th December at the Bible School. 

* x + % 

** The Emblem.” 

The Lovedale Students’ Magazine has made a welcome 
reappearance, and has been acclaimed as one of the best 
ever produced. A feature of the issue is the six pages of 
photographs. Any reader of the Outlook desiring a copy 
should write to The Editor, The Emblem, Lovedale. The 
cost is 1/-, post free. 

* * * * 

Staff Changes. 

As usual at the end of the year, there are various changes 
in Staff. Mrs. Stierlin, and Messrs. Deans, Hermanus, 
and Majiza of the High School have left for appointments 
elsewhere. Miss Stuart leaves on the closing of the 
Girls’ Industrial School, and Miss Xaba in view of her 


forthcoming marriage. Miss R. Dyantyi and Miss 
Gcanga of the Practising School have accepted posts near 
home, and Mrs. Radebe of the Hospital School has also 
resigned, in order to continue with health work. 

* * * * 

Prize-giving and Close of Session. 

Before the session closed on 7th December, the usual 
prize-giving ceremony was held. 

* * * * 

Rev. Ndongo Matshikwe. 

With regret we learnt of Mr. Matshikwe’s death at the 
end of November. He was a former theological student 
at Lovedale, and an ex-Moderator of the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church Assembly. Lovedale was represented at 
his funeral at Pirie. 


New Book 


St. John’s Gospel. 

The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, (39 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1.) has issued an attractive little edition of 
this gospel in the American Revised Standard Version at 
threepence. It has been produced with a view to broad- 
cast distribution. Used in this way this particular gospel 
has brought light and blessing to very many in the past. 
The version is most suitable for the purpose ; many will 
even claim that it is the best English version in the world 
today for general use. 


Amp ales 


